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railways, which are particularly detailed, and bring to light a great deal 
of material long hidden away and practically inaccessible in newspaper 
files, and in manuscript, in contemporary tracts and monographs. 

Parliament comes into more prominence in the canal and railway 
era than in the days of the turnpike and of improved river navigation. 
There was much more contention over the promotion of canals and 
railways than over bills for improving navigable rivers, and for estab- 
lishing turnpike trusts. In this legislation — bills for canals and rail- 
ways — the power of the governing classes could be exercised ; and the 
way in which the territorial aristocracy exercised its influence to ex- 
ploit the promoters of canals and railways, especially of railways, is 
brought out more clearly in Mr. Jackman's pages than in any other 
general history of railways , or in any history of the governing class of 
England that has yet been attempted. 

Librarians and students of English history and political science, it 
should be added, will find Mr. Jackman's bibliography with its twelve 
or thirteen hundred entries, of much practical usefulness as regards 
many aspects of English history that seem to stand quite outside such 
subjects as Roman roads, highways, turnpike roads, river navigation, 
canals and railways. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Citizens in Industry. By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1915. — xix, 342 pp. 

The task which Professor Henderson set for himself in this book — 
the last undertaken before his death — is the exceedingly useful one of 
describing and interpreting the " welfare " movement. He suggests a 
definition of welfare work which includes all the voluntary activities of 
employers for the betterment of employees, but disregards both those 
prescribed by law and those strictly essential to the conduct of the busi- 
ness such as " company " houses and stores where private accommoda- 
tions are unavailable. The number and variety of things which employers 
are doing for their workmen, independently of either legal or economic 
compulsion, is surprisingly great. This book not merely describes what 
is being done, but places the development of the welfare movement in 
its proper position historically and discusses fully and ably its peculiar 
value and its limitations. 

Briefly, Professor Henderson's position is that welfare and betterment 
work marks merely a transitional stage. What is now being done on the 
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basis of private philanthropy is destined to be transferred presently to 
the more dignified plane of social legislation. It is the function of the 
intelligent and socially-minded business man to determine by experi- 
ment what it is wise to crystallize into law, and constantly to supplement 
the necessarily crude administration of the law. " The best service of 
a vigorous and inventive manager," says the author, " is to set the pace 
for the governments." Professor Henderson has a high opinion of the 
importance of such work. In it he finds hope for the solution of some 
of the gravest problems of our industrial life. With the factories man- 
aged, as he believes they soon will be, by men thoroughly trained in 
economics and social politics by the schools of engineering and busi- 
ness, great advances may be expected because of the knowledge on the 
part of the managers of the forces with which they are dealing and 
because of their increased " ability to get on with the workman on a 
basis of humanity and justice." 

The book opens with a survey of "the universal and permanent 
reasons for promoting individual efficiency ", after which it turns to a 
discussion of the particular methods used in welfare work — measures to 
promote health and safety, to stimulate efficiency by profit-sharing and 
other economic incentives, to better home conditions and to supply 
educational, cultural, and religious opportunities. Although occasionally 
methods are described in detail, for the most part the treatment is gen- 
eral, the author choosing to point out the peculiar advantages and dis- 
advantages of types of activities rather than to present exhaustive 
expositions of the plans used in particular establishments. However, 
the way is made plain for a detailed and exhaustive study of plans used 
in particular plants, for, in appendices, are given both an extensive bibli- 
ography and a long list of business houses prominently identified with 
the welfare movement here and abroad. It is to be hoped that some 
one will soon take up the study of the welfare movement at the point 
where Professor Henderson has left it and give us the details which he 
has omitted. 

Professor Henderson's book is a comforting one to read. It not 
only reveals the fact that an astonishingly large amount of welfare work 
is being done, but it also carries to the reader the conviction that 
such work, far from being a mere " sop thrown to labor," holds an 
important place in the evolution toward a more satisfactory distribution 
of wealth. 

Robert Murray Haig. 

Columbia University. 



